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SOURCES OF CRIME 

behavior and in some instances an individual may belong at one time in one 
and at another time in another. His promotion into a better class depends 
on his behavior while in the institution. 

The total aim of this treatment in prison is especially designated at social 
betterment The individual is to be directed toward industriousness, patriotism 
and useful citizenship. The designated methods of bringing this about are 
formal education, religious instruction, vocational instruction, a strict, but hu- 
mane, discipline and reward of the prisoner through promotion into groups 
and classes which are allowed special favors. 

Those who are sentenced for a term of less than a month must, if possible, 
serve their terms in special institutions for juvenile offenders. These indi- 
viduals may be kept in solitary cells or in confinement which is especially con- 
ceived for a group of juvenile delinquents. Another section of the new law 
provides in detail for inspectors for juvenile offenders which correspond 
pretty closely to our probation officers, but with some increased powers in as 
much as they visit them in institutions. 1 

The Sources of Crime. — Hon. Frank J. Murasky, judge of the juvenile 
court of San Francisco, in a recent address on the "Source of Crime" dwelt 
upon the duty of the state in respect to juvenile offenders. He said in part: 
"Up to the time — and it is a very recent day — that the state took up the work 
of studying and caring for juvenile offenders, society had regarded the crim- 
inal as a being sui generis, with a method of thought, a philosophy all his 
own, with inclinations peculiar to a species of man preordained to law-break- 
ing, a creature apart, by reason of his inate as well as acquired character- 
istics, from his fellows of the human race. 

"At least this seemed to be our attitude. If we thought upon the subject 
at all it was with a tendency to believe that the highwayman, the burglar, the 
thief was born with a mask upon his face and a pistol in his hand. We ap- 
peared to feel that in time, in accord with his destiny, he would run afoul 
of the law, and the machinery provided by the state would remove him from 
our midst for a period during which we would have respite from his depreda- 
tions. 'He is criminally inclined,' was a favorite excuse for dismissing him 
from our mind. We dealt with effects and not with causes. We lavished 
money upon prisons and prisoners; we knew nothing, thought nothing of the 
things which led men to the prison gates. We knew only the criminal as a fin- 
ished product and not the criminal in the making. But, after centuries of 
dealing blindly with the canker upon its organism, society has suddenly quick- 
ened to the work of looking for and as far as possible removing the poison that 
causes the sore. I say 'society* advisedly; for it is not a work being done only 
in the United States, but all over the world. Representatives of the English, 
the German, the Swedish and the Japanese governments, and interested men 
from France have made personal study of the system of dealing with the be- 
ginners in crime as it obtains in the juvenile courts of our country. 

"We have come to realize that the boy transgressor in many ways is 
psychologically the same as the boy who never offends; that frequently he 
drifts into a career of crime with the current in which his life is set, just 
as he would have drifted into decency were the tide the other way. The 

'Furnished by Dr. William Healy. 
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longer he travels the more strongly does he feel he is in a stream bearing him 
to his preordained destination; and in him we have what we please to call 
the confirmed criminal. Society's work now is to take him from the current 
before it grasps him too fast. To do this we must know him. We must 
know as far as we may his very being, his soul, his manner of thought. We 
must know how he is physically. We must know the things which make him 
what he is. We must know those who influence his life; his parents, hi* 
friends, his teachers, his employers. 

"The causes which lead the children into offenses against the law and 
tend to make them criminal are as multitudinous as the conditions and en- 
vironments which surround them. The cry is often heard when a boy goes 
wrong, 'It is the parent's fault' Often it is. But the work of the state in 
such a case is to better the parent that the child may be bettered; to deal 
sympathetically or severely, as necessity may require, with the delinquent or 
unfortunate father or mother; to check dissipation, to prevent separation of 
spouses, to aid the distressed, in a word, to build and foster the home that to 
its young inmates it may be an influence for good. This is constructive work. 
It requires never-ceasing attention upon the individual case, as the erection of 
a building needs the supervision of the architect until it is completed. 

"Creating conditions means, among other things, that society must guard 
his health; that the state must enact Jaws which prevent his young life being 
used as a tool; that he shall not be forced, under the guise of business, to 
serve the wants of libertines; that he shall not be compelled to give the time 
needed for schooling or for rest to the demands of employers; that he shall 
not be permitted to gather with his fellows unattended in places of amuse- 
ment during the night hours and in promiscuous company; that he shall not 
be offered or allowed the temptations of the saloon; that he shall not be given 
the chance to hear the cry of the streets. In these matters the state may and 
must act positively. 

"So long as we must live in crowds we must enact laws which will protect 
children from the dangers of crowds. No child should be permitted to visit 
places of amusement unaccompanied by some proper guardian. Let us realize 
thoroughly that a tendency to crime has a cause, and that by the removal of the 
cause the making of a criminal may be prevented; and let us use our efforts 
to the end that every influence of the state may be used to work upon the 
cause." J. W. G. 

The Alternative Death Penalty in Nevada Criticized. — The editor of the 
Central Law Journal in a recent article criticizes the Nevada statute which al- 
lows condemned persons to choose one of two modes for the carrying into ef- 
fect of the death sentence. (See this Journal, May, ion, pp. 91-92.) The con- 
stitutionality of the statute, says the editor of the Journal, is doubtful, and in 
additional it is repugnant to the morality of the common law which treats 
suicide as a felo de se, punishable by forfeiture of estate. 

"In McMahon v. State, 53 So. 89," says the editor, "the Alabama Supreme 
Court affirmed the conviction of murder of one whose defense was that the 
deceased took his own life. The trial court instructed that 'if the death was 
the result of preconcert * * * between the men, that each take his own 
life, then the survivor would be guilty of murder in the first or second 
degree.' This proposition was held to involve the question whether suicide 
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